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TUSAYAN TOTEMIC SIGNATURES 
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In a former article’ I have designated the clans of the Hopi 
pueblos of the Kast mesa—Walpi, Sitcomovi, and the Tanoan 
village of Hano. At diverse times in dealings with the Tusayan 
Indians I have had occasion to procure their signatures, and, as 
they were unable to write their names, I have obtained their 
marks or totemic signatures. In paying Indian workmen em- 
ployed at the ruins of Awatobi, Sikyatki, and Homolobi in the 
summers of 1895 and 1896, a number of these signatures were 
collected on subvouchers, and from a petition’ to the Govern- 
ment a few years ago many more were copied ; so that I am now 
familiar with the totemic signatures of the heads of all the most 
important families of Walpi, Siteomovi, and Hano, and of some 
of the other villages. 

The every day name or soubriquet of an Indian has no neces- 
sary relationship to the name of the clan to which he belongs, 
and in ordinary usage he is not known by the name of his clan. 
A number of the Tusayan Indians have English and a few Span- 
ish names. The absence of the latter among the Hopi is in 
contrast to the Pueblos of the Rio Grande, where an Iberian 
patois is commonly spoken and Spanish surnames are almost 
universal among Pueblo Indians. 

The tendency in man to inscribe his name in conspicuous 
places is a psychic phenomenon amply illustrated by several 
races in the Southwest. The totemic signatures or Indian 

1 American Anthropologist, Oct., 1894. 


2 The totems on this petition were obtained by the late Mr A. M. Stephen while in 
the employ of the Hemenway Expedition. 
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names are found on rocks, cliffs, and walls of ancient ruins side 
by side with names of Spanish, Mexican, and American visitors. 
These present an instructive field of study. The Indian picto- 
graphs are of interest to the ethnologist ; the Spanish and Ameri- 
can inscriptions often afford valuable historical material to the 
historian. All, even the scribblings of the vandal, show the 
identity or unity of a psychic tendency which is limited to no 
race of man. 

As the totemic signatures or pictographs of the ancient people 
are identical with those now made by the Pueblos, it is instruct- 
ive to compare them, and as a contribution to the interpreta- 
tion of the ancient rock etchings indicate the modern recognized 
meaning of their survivals. 

The aim of this article is to consider the totem signatures of 
the Hopi Indians as a key to the meaning of many of the picto- 
graphs in Arizona. The material is classified according to the 
phratries considered in a previous article.’ 


Ala (Horn) 
1.2. Hayi (Walpi). 

The totem represented by this man was a figure of an antelope, 
but he signed for his nephew, the hereditary ‘‘ governor” of 
Walpi. 

2. Hahawi (Sitcomovi, obiit 1892). 

This man functioned for his nephew as asperger in the secret 
ceremonials of the Antelopes (see Snake Dance). He belonged 
to the Sowiinwt (Deer) clan. Totem, figure of an antelope or 
deer. 

3. Sikyaventiwa (Walpi). 

He belongs to the Pafiwt (Mountain Sheep) clan. Totem, hoof- 

prints of mountain sheep. 
4. Wupa (Walpi). 
Lenya (Flute) gens; totem, flute. 


Patki ( Water-house) 


5. Kiiwanmaca (Cufiopavi). 

Pavatiya (Tadpole) gens; totem, tadpole. 
Lomakele (Cufiopavi). 

Omowith (Rain-cloud) gens; totem, rain-cloud. 


7. Kiiwanhoiyama. 
Kaii (Corn) gens; totem, corn-plant. 


2 Arabic numerals refer to numbers on the plates. 


YUM 


1 Kinship of the Tusayan Indians: American Anthropologist, May, 1894, 
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8. Supela (Walpi). 
Patki gens; totem, rain-cloud, lightning, corn-plant. Father of 
Kopeli (Snake chief), husband of Saliko, oldest woman of Snake 
clan. 
9. Kwatcakwa (Walpi). 
Patki gens; totem, rain-cloud. Chief of the Sun-priests. 
10. Tcoshofiiwa (Sitcomovi). 
Patki gens; totem, rain-cloud. 
11. Sakwistiwa (Walpi). 
Patki gens; totem, rain-cloud and corn-plant. 
12. Anawita (Sitcomovi). 
Patki gens; totem, rain-cloud and corn-plant. Chief of the 
Kwakwantti or Agave (Eagle-agave) priesthood. 
13. Sakfitiiva. 
Niiva (Snow) gens; totem, rain-cloud and corn-plant. 
14. Kwaa (Walpi). 
Kaii (Corn) gens ; totem, rain-cloud and corn-plant. 
15. Kiiwanyuwa. 
Omowth (Rain-cloud) gens; totem, rain-cloud. 
16. Nakwaventiwa (Micofiinovi). 
Patki gens; totem, rain-cloud. 
17. Naiyucinima. 
Kaii (Corn) gens; totem, corn-plant. 
18. Lomaiyiieva (Cufiopavi). 
Omowith gens; totem, rain-cloud. 
19. Lomahoiniwa (Oraibi). 
Omowth gens; totem, rain-cloud.! 


The trail of migration of the Patki people was from the far 
south, Palatki, and they have been traced at Homolobi and 
Chaves Pass, where their pictographs are still to be seen with 
those of other Hopi gentes from that region. Perhaps the most 
striking symbol which they brought from the far south was the 
semicircular’ rain-cloud figure so often depicted in the totem 
signatures. 

Tciia (Snake) 
20. Kopeli (Walpi). 
Tctia (Snake) gens; totem, rattlesnake. Chief of the Snake 
priests. 


1 The symbol of a rain-cloud in the form of a semicircle, with dependent lines repre- 
senting falling rain, was brought to modern Tusayan from the far south. I have found 
it in a food bow! from a cemetery at Chaves Pass. 

2 The terraced rain-cloud symbol is likewise used in Tusayan. The Kwakwantu 
Society (see No. 12) or the Eagle-Agave (kwahu, eagle; kwan, agave) reminds one of 
the national symbol of Mexico (eagle on cactus, a Nahuatl conception). The similarity 
of the Hopi and Nahuatl words for eagle is evident to philologists. This society, ac- 
cording to tradition, brought the cult of the Plumed Serpent to Tusayan. 
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Samiwiki (Walpi). 
Ucii (Cactus) gens; totem, cactus-plant. Chief of the Antelope 
_ priests. 
Uiiyawa (Sitcomovi). 
Hiiwi (Dove) gens; totem, snake and dove. 
Tiiveyamtiwa (Oraibi). 
Tctia gens; totem, snake. 
Lomaiyecva (Oraibi). 
Tciia gens; totem, snake. 
Hojfiyi (Walpi). 
Tectia gens; totem, snake. Town crier, hereditary Antelope chief. 
Namura (Oraibi). 
Tciia gens; totem, snake. 
Kiiktimt (Oraibi). 
Tciia gens; totem, snake. 


Pakab (Reed) 
Nacito{niwa (Oraibi). 
Pakab gens; totem, plant (pakab). 
Winuta (Walpi). 
Pakab gens; totem, plant. One of dual chiefs of Aaltt (horn) 
Society. 
Kanii (Walpi). 
Pakab gens; totem, head and body of Piiikofihoya (little war 
god). 
Pauatiwa (Walpi). 
Pakab gens; totem, plant. Chief of Kalektaka (Warrior Society). 
Sikyahofiyoma (Oraibi). 
Pakab gens; totem, plant. 
Kwiimayestiwa (Oraibi). 
Pakab gens; totem, plant. 
Kuptiwa (Micofiinovi). 
Kwahu (Eagle) gens; totem, eagle. 
Tuwasmi (Walpi). 
Pakab gens; totem, plant. One of dual chiefs of Aaltti (horn) 
Society. 
Honcoho. 
Tawa (Sun) gens; totem, sun’s disk. 
Kiiyayeptiwa (Oraibi). 
Tawa gens; totem, sun’s disk. 
Talaskwaptiwa (Oraibi). 
Tawa gens; totem, sun’s disk. 
Talasvema (Oraibi). 
Kwahu gens; totem, eagle talons. 
Kelhofiniwa (Oraibi). 
Tawa gens; totem, sun’s disk. 
Kiiwanyanicima. 
Tawa gens; totem, sun’s disk. 
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Kokop (Firewood) 


Kiitcakoyofio (Micofiinovi). 

Isauth (Coyote) gens: totem, coyote’s head. 
Lomatawa (Oraibi). 

Isauth (Coyote) gens; totem, coyote. 
Nasyunweve (Walpi) (obiit 1893). 

Kokop gens; totem, figure of Masawuh. 
Katci (Walpi). 

Kokop gens; totem, figure of Masawuh. 
Tanakmontiwa (Oraibi). 

Kokop gens; totem, head of Masawuh. 
Tuveyectiwa (Oraibi). 

Isaufh gens; totem, head of coyote. 
Kuwanwaiyoma (Oraibi). 

Kokop gens; totem, head of Masawuh. 


Tabo (Rabbit) 
Tafiakwaima (Oraibi). 
Tabo gens; totem, rabbit. 
Macavema (Oraibi). 
Tabo gens; totem, rabbit. 
Kiiwanwaitiwa (Oraibi). 
Sowi (Hare) gens; totem, footprints of hare. 


Tiiwa (Sand, Earth) 


Sikyahonauwth (Walpi). 


Kiikiite (lizard!) gens; totem, figure of lizard (manafiiya), ring 
of horizon (tiwakatci), earth-altar-woman (tiiwapofitiimsi or 


tihkttyiwiigti, female associate of Masawuh; also called itafii, 


“our mother’’). 

Hiimihoiniwa (Oraibi). 

Kikiite gens; totem, lizard. 
Lomaacniwa (Oraibi). 

Tiiwa gens; totem, horizon. 
Macatoiniwa (Oraibi). 

Tiiwa gens; totem, horizon. 
Lomunakcii (Micofiinovi). 

Tiiwa gens; totem, horizon (tiiwakatci). 
Kakapti (Walpi). 


Kiikiite gens; totem, lizard. Courier of the Antelope priests. 


Sikyobotima (Walpi). 

Kiikiite gens; totem, lizard. Courier of the Flute priests. 
Niivavema (Oraibi). 

Kikiite gens; totem, lizard. 


1 Gen. incog. ‘The Oraibis are said to have a Lizard gens, Patcibk waca (104). 
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The peculiar totem signature of the Patki, Tabo, Squash, Paro- 
quet, Crane, Earth, Lizard, etc, may be expected in pictographs 
near the ruins along the Little Colorado south of Tusayan, and 
along the Hopi trail through Chaves Pass and along Verde valley. 
The traditionists of the first-mentioned family say that their 
ancestors left their totems on the rocks in the far south. Ihave 
seen them on bowlders in great abundance near ruins of the 
Homolobi group at Winslow, between 70 and 80 miles south of 
Walpi. Pictographs of women with two whorls of hair occur in 
Clear Creek canyon, several miles south of the Atlantic and 
Pacific railroad. I believe they were made by Hopis, ancient 
or modern. 

Honauth (Bear) 


60. Nasiheptiiwa (Cufiopavi). 

Honauth gens; totem, bear’s paw. Chief of the pueblo. 
61. Lahpii (Oraibi). 

Honauth gens; totem, bear’s paw. 
62. Tawahofinima (Walpi). 

Honauth gens; totem, bear’s paw. 
63. Lomahofava (Walpi). 

Honauth gens; totem, bear’s paw. 
64. Honani (Cipaulovi). 

Piyukiic gens; totem, bearskin robe.'. 
65. Lololoma (Oraibi). 

Honautih gens; totem, bear’s paw. 
66. Cakhofiyoma (Oraibi). 

Honauth gens; totem, bear’s paw. 
67. Lomaiyamtiwa (Cufiopavi). 

Honautih gens; totem, bear’s paw. 
68. Himimiiniva (Cipaulovi). 

Honauth gens; totem (nata), bearskin robe. 
69. Sikyaletutiwa (Cipaulovi). 

Honauth gens; totem, bear’s paw. 
70. Kiiwaukwatiwa (Walpi). 

Tcoro gens ; totem, bird (sp. ?). 


Katecina (Katcina) 


71. Kuwanwainiwa (Oraibi). 

Buli (Butterfly) gens; totem, butterfly. 
Sikyamiilniwa (Oraibi). 

Katcina gens; totem, head of Tatciikti (Mud-head). 


1 Formerly used to support bundles on the back and worn over the forehead, 
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73. Intiwa (Walpi). 
Katcina gens; totem, mask of Hehea (a katcina). Chief of the 
Katcinas. 
74. Sikyahoitiava (Micofiinovi). 
Katcina gens; totem, mask of katcina. 
75. Macahoiiava (Oraibi). 
Katcina gens ; totem, mask of Tacab (Navaho) katcina. 
76. Simoftiva. 
Katcina gens; totem, mask of Ahole (a katcina). 
77. Kwavioma (Micofiinovi). 
Gyazro (Parrot) gens ; totem, parrot.! 
78. Kami. 
Gyazro gens; totem, parrot. 
79. Kiiteventiwa (Micofiinovi). 
Salab gens ; totem, plant (salab). 
80. Cinainiwa (Cufiopavi). 
Katcina sens; totem, mask of Tatciikti (Mud-head). 


Asa (Tansy mustard) 

81. Nahii (Sitcomovi). 

Tceakwaina gens; totem, mask of Tcakwaina (a katcina). 
82. Niivati (Sitcomovi). 

Tcakwaina gens; totem, rabbit-stick or boomerang.’ 
83. Siiyiiku (Walpi). 

Tcakwaina gens; totem, mask of a katcina. 
84. Syunoitiwa (Walpi). 

Tcakwaina gens; totem, mask of a katcina. 


The Teakwainyumd or Asa people formerly lived near Abiquiu, 
at a place called by the Hopi Kaekibi. They traveled with the 
ancestors of the Hano people westward as far as Laguna, where 
they separated, the Asa group going westward by way of Zufi. 
Some of their number remained at this pueblo, where their 
descendants still live, and are called by the Zufis the Aiyohokwi. 
The remainder pushed on to Tusayan and settled near Coyote 
spring, at the Kast mesa. They fought with the Yutamd (Utes), 
who were harrying the Hopi, and drove them out of Tusayan. 

During a period of famine the Asa people moved from the 
East mesa to Tubka (‘Tségi, Canyon du Chelly), where they lived 
some time and planted peach trees. They intermarried with 


1 Possibly paroquet or macaw; a frequent pictograph in the country south of Tu- 
sayan, and well represented on prehistoric pottery from that region. 

2 Wacri’s totemic signature of the piiteckohu (rabbit stick) has a better form. 

3 It will thus appear that the ruined pueblos of the Canyon Tségi were inhabited in 
recent times. I believe they were inhabited in the middle of the eighteenth century. 
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the Navaho while there and forgot their native speech, Tanoan, 
and spoke Navaho. They returned to Walpi about 1750, and 
probably passed through Zufi between 1700-1710. 

It would not be strange to find totem signatures of the Asa 
people, in the form of pictographs, in suitable places along the 
trail of their migration. 

Piba (Tobacco) 


Nakwayéctiwa (Oraibi). 

Piba gens; totem, tobacco flower. 
Talasyamtiwa (Oraibi). 

Piba gens; totem, tobacco flower. 
Hani (Walpi). 

Piba gens; totem, tobacco flower. 


Honani (Badger) 


Maciumptiwa (Sitcomovi). 

Honani gens; totem, badger’s paw. 
Cakwiinti (Oraibi). 

Honani gens; totem, badger’s paw. 
Yoyowaiya (Sitcomovi). 

Honani gens; totem, badger with bundle of medicine on back,1 

purification feather in forepaw. 

Kwumahoiniwa (Oraibi). 

Honani gens ; totem, badger’s paw.’ 
Panyamiiiniwa (Oraibi). 

Honani gens ; totem, badger’s paw. 
Niivayauma (Walpi). 

Honani gens; totem, badger’s paw. 
Kwatcakwa (Walpi). 

Honani gens; totem, badger’s paw. 
Koyofiainiwa (Sitcomovi). 

Honani gens; totem, badger’s paw. 
Tiinima (Sitcomovi). 

Honani gens; totem, badger’s paw. 
Siima (Oraibi) (obiit, 1895). 

Honani gens; totem, badger’s paw. Chief of Katcina priesthood. 


Atoko (Crane, Heron) 


Tuwahoiniwa (Oraibi). 

Atoko gens; totem, crane, heron. 
Sakwacina (Oraibi). 

Atoko gens; totem, bird. 


1 The Katcina cult is intimately associated with Badger clans. 
2 Mofiwi makes the best signature of badger’s paw. His totem occurs on many of my 
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Patuiici (Squash flower) 
109. Talasnumtiwa. 
Patufia (Squash) gens; totem, squash flower. 
101. Talasyauma (Micojfiinovi). 
Patufia gens; totem, squash. 


Kele (Pigeon-hawk) 


102. Talasventiwa (Oraibi). 

Totem, bird. 

Kala (gopher) 

103. Palufiauth (Cipaulovi). 

Totem, gopher. 
103a. Humifiittiwa. 

Totem ? 

Patcibkwaca (Lizard) 

Wikvaiya (Oraibi). 

Lizard gens; totem, matcakwa (horn-toad). 
105. Nawini (Oraibi). 

Horn-toad gens; totem, horned toad. 
106. Tawakwaptiwa (Oraibi). 

Piyiikiie (Bearskin Robe) gens; totem, bearskin robe. 


Awata (Bow) 


107. Lomanimtiwa (Oraibi). 

Awata gens; totem, bow. 
108. Niicitima (Oraibi). 

Awata gens; totem, bow. 

Teve (Greasewood) 

109. Boliyectiwa (Oraibi). 

Teve gens; totem, bush of teve. 
110. Lomankwa (Oraibi). 

Teve gens; totem, bush of teve. 
111. Cikaiyectiwa (Oraibi).! 

Tebe gens; totem, bush of tebe. 


Hano SIGNATURES 
Tan (Sun) 
112. Kalacai (obiit, 1893); totem, sun’s disk. Chief of Sun priesthood. 


Ke (Bear) 


113. Motco; totem, bear’s paw. 


1The signatures from 107-111 include gentes extinct on the East mesa. Clans 107 
and 108 existed at Awatobi and may have been derived from that fated pueblo. 
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Sa ( Tobacco) 


Anoti; totem, plant (tobacco). 


Kulon (Corn) 


Polakaka ; totem, ear of corn. 


Okwwa (Rain-cloud) 


116. Kwalakwa; totem, rain-cloud. Chief of Sun priesthood. 


The trail of migration of the ancestors of the Hano people was 
from Tewagi, in the Rio Grande country, to Laguna; thence to 
sites of Fort Wingate, Fort Defiance, Pueblo, Colorado, and 
Keams Canyon. They arrived in Tusayan about the beginning 
of the eighteenth century. 

I have introduced on the accompanying plates the typical 
totemic signatures referred to in the preceding pages. The fig- 
ures under the signatures correspond with the list of names, but 
I have the totems of each of the 116 names mentioned above, 
and believe no important gens has been overlooked. 

In studying Mr Hodge’s valuable article’ on the Pueblo clans, 
I am struck with the large number of gentes in Tusayan as 
compared with the Rio Grande pueblos. The very small num- 
ber at Zufii, which is said to have four-fifths as many people as 
all the Hopi towns, is not only exceptional as compared with 
Tusayan, but also in comparison with the Rio Grande pueblos. 
It would not surprise me if the number of clans reported from 
Zufi is too small. The Zuiis, like the Hopis, are a composite 
people, the original nucleus of which has assimilated increments 
from many pueblos now in ruins or still inhabited. While these 
additions may have been adopted into existing clans and thus 
lost their identity, in some cases, as the Asa, and presumably in 
others, this was not the case. 

There has always been a tendency for the inhabitants of one 
pueblo to seek a home in another and there to marry. This 
holds also for families, and within my memory a Zufii, his 
sister, wife, and children have become domiciled in Walpi. 
Hopis bornin Tusayan are found in many southwestern pueblos. 
In ancient times refugees or colonists from pueblos now in ruins 


1 American sinned, vol. 1x, No. 10. 
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did the same, even when they sought an asylum among a people 
of different speech. The result of this commingling has made 
a people of close consanguinity, although linguistically differ- 
ent; but it was a composite people before it settled in the pueblos 
which its descendants now occupy. No one has yet shown where 
this culture originated, although we think we can trace the north- 
ern, eastern, and western frontiers. We know, however, that a 
similar culture once existed in the northern states of Mexico, 
and have not yet traced its southern boundaries where it merges 
into the culture of the south. 


THe Vatican Manuscript No. 3773.—Among the more inter- 
esting of the numerous Nahua pictorial manuscripts published 
in Lord Kingsborough’s great collection is that known as the 
Codex Vaticanus, No. 8775. This manuscript, which was placed 
in the library of the Vatican at least as early as 1596, is gen- 
erally believed to refer to native rites or ceremonies arranged in 
calendar form. It consists of nine pieces of tanned deerskin, 
313 palms in length, comprising 48 leaves partly painted, which, 
together with the last leaf (which should be numbered 49), are 
attached to a wooden cover; inside of this cover the leaves 
are folded in the form of a screen, making an amoztontli or 
‘small book,” eight inches high, seven inches wide, and three 
inches thick. The paper of this beautiful little product of Mex- 
ican art is made of the leaves of the agave plant. The artist 
Aglio, whom Kingsborough employed to copy the work for pub- 
lication, was misled by one of the covers into beginning his copy 
at the end of the codex and to finish it at the commencement, 
for he noticed that one of the covers has attached to it two labels 
in European writing, which he surmised marked the beginning 
of the book. Its location in Kingsborough is at the end of the 
third volume of the “Antiquities of Mexico,” London, 1831-’48 
(nine volumes, grand folio). To remedy this lamentable mis- 
take, His Excellency, the Duke of Loubat, sought permission 
from Pope Leo XIII to reproduce the valuable relic in a new fac- 
simile edition, which should be an absolutely perfect reproduc- 
tion of the original in design and color. The publishing firm of 
Danesi, in Rome, acceptably acquitted itself of the task and 
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thereby earned the applause of all antiquaries. Only fifty copies 
have been printed and distributed to the favored few able to ap- 
preciate this unique document; they are each accompanied by 
three explanatory treatises matching in size the codex itself, one 
in English, one in Spanish, and the third in Italian. 

One who had not previously seen a Mexican manuscript would, 
when first inspecting this volume, naturally believe it to be a 
picture book for small children. The gaudy colors, the strange 
acts in which the persons figured are engaged, their curious ac- 
couterments bedecked with ornaments, the grotesque and impos- 
sible animals assembled on almost every page, sometimes serving 
as sacrificial victims, afford a sight “ fearful and wonderful to 
behold.” A closer comparative study, however, soon reveals the 
fact that the drawings are of a symbolic nature and that every 
picture has a meaning disclosable by profound study of the 
Nahua people, their customs and artistic development. Just as 
in the rites and ceremonies of the Christian church everything 
is symbolic, so here the red body-paint of the “ heroes ” differs 
in meaning from the black or brown daubings across the face. 
The numerous ornaments on their heads, garments, and legs all 
have a distinct meaning, as each color has its special significance. 


Colors are not grouped discordantly, but always leave a pleasing 
effect on our visual organs, although the aboriginal artist was 
entirely unacquainted with what we call perspective. Every 
student of Indian picture-writing will appreciate the excellent 
work the Duke of Loubat has so generously performed. 

A. 5S. GATSCHET. 


Dr D. G. Brinton will deliver a course of six lectures on “ The 
Religions of Primitive Peoples,” at New York University, on suc- 
cessive Tuesday evenings, beginning January 12, under the au- 
spices of the American Committee for Lectures on the History of 

teligions. The lectures will later be published in book form. 


Daxora [npIAN CarecHIsM.—Mrs C. H. Smith and Rev. Wil- 
liam J. Cleveland have just published at Madison, 8. D., a trans- 
lation into the Dakota language of “ The Church Catechism 
simplified by Short Questions and Answers, together with Ilus- 
trations intended for the Younger Children of the Church.” 
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TELL ET-TIN ON LAKE HOMS, IN THE VALLEY OF 
THE ORONTES! 


I. M. CASANOWICZ 


M. Gautier undertook his explorations in the valley of the 
Orontes in the spring of 1894 and continued them for more than 
four months. His object was to identify the site of Kadesh, the 
ancient capital of the Hittites. The two tumuli, Tell et-Tin 
and Tell Nebi Mende, seemed alone to agree with the data on 
Kadesh given in the poem of Pentaur and the pictorial repre- 
sentations in the temples of Luxor and Ipsambul, which cele- 
brate among other deeds of Ramses II his victory over the 
Hittites at Kadesh (about 1300 B. C.). M. Gautier, for several 
reasons, confined his operations to Tell et-Tin, and though he 
did not attain his main object, the discovery of the site of 
Kadesh, as it is well established that the capital of the Hittites 
was situated near Tell Nebi Mende, the other results of his re- 
searches are of much geographical and anthropological interest, 

Tell et-Tin is an island on the lake of Homs. The latter is 
really a pool formed by an old dam which cuts through the 
river Orontes ten kilometers east of the city of Homs (the ancient 
Emesa). The island is oval-shaped, measuring 3800 by 200 
meters ; on the west side it plunges abruptly into the lake, while 
its eastern part is a low and swampy plateau. Upon this plateau 
M. Gautier set up his camp and attacked the tumulus on its east 
side, as the violent winds which blow from the west forbade any 
operations on the west or north front. 

In the course of his excavations M. Gautier was able to dis- 
tinguish in the present composition of the tumulus several lay- 
ers marking different historical periods. The summit of the 
mound, comprising a right angle of 40 by 20 meters, contained 
the debris of fortified military posts which M. Gautier ascribes 
either to the Crusaders or to the period of the struggles between 
the Mohammedan princes who had converted this part of Syria 
into a vast battle-field. The surface of the mound consisted of 


1 Abstract from Note sur les fouilles enterprises dans la haute vallée de l’ Oronte pour 
retrouver l’emplacement de V'ancienne ville de Kadech. Extrait des comptes rendus de 
V Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres; by M. J. E. Gautier. Paris, 1895. 
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a thin stratum which might be referred to the Byzantine and 
Roman periods, for among the bronze medals found in it was 
one with the portrait of the Emperor Claudius. At that time 
no edifice of importance seems to have existed on the island. 
Four and a half meters beneath the summit he came across the 
foundations of a wall which was constructed of chalky limestone 
blocks measuring 1.10 meters by 55 centimeters. One meter 
below this a layer of beton indicated the platform of a citadel 
which once surmounted the mound. This M. Gautier credits to 
Greek civilization; for in this same stratum were found frag- 
ments of pottery made of fine paste, carefully polished, which 
had assumed a beautiful red vermilion hue; among them the 
handle of an amphora which bore the impress of a seal in the 
shape of a heart and was inscribed with two Greek words. There 
were also found there styli and spatule of bone, lamps, and 
terra-cotta figurines. At a distance of six and a half meters 
from the summit the layer presented quite a different aspect. It 
consisted of a mass of unburned bricks and large undressed basalt 
stones, mingled with the debris of charred wood. M. Gautier is 
inclined to see in this layer the ruins of a large town settled by 
a Phoenician colony. Descending the summit and crossing the 
wall which runs around at a short distance from the present 
crest of the mound, we are suddenly transferred from Greek and 
Pheenician civilization to the primitive Bronze age, as evinced 
by the objects found in the graves with which the flanks of the 
tumulus outside the wall are strewn. The gap between the two, 
M. Gautier thinks, may be filled out with the Hittite occupation 
of the island. It is perhaps worth noticing that, notwithstand- 
ing the excavations were carried to a depth equal to the level of 
the lake, nowhere was virgin soil reached except at one point in 
the southern part of the tumulus. Thus far the topographical 
features of Tell et-Tin. 

Of special interest, from an anthropological stand point, are the 
objects found by M. Gautier in the tombs mentioned above, which 
are now at the Imperial Ottoman Museum in Constantinople. 

The funerary chambers ran in the direction from east to west. 
Some of them contained only one corpse, but in most of them 
several skeletons were found. The corpses were encased in an 
oval-shaped coffin of fine pottery clay (not unlike those found 
at Warka), head toward the east and the legs drawn up toward 
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the breast, so as to occupy as little space as possible. Beside 
each body, usually near the head, were placed two small earthen 
vases, one with a narrow neck, the other with a wider opening. 

The layer above the sepulchres contained the debris of char- 
coal mingled with bones of oxen and sheep, evidently the rem- 
nants of a funerary sacrifice and repast. In this layer were em- 
bedded pottery, similar in form to that found in the clay coffins, 
and various bronze weapons. Among these the ax predominated. 
It was small, light, with a rounded edge and provided with a 
socket for the reception of a wooden handle. In the center, on 
both sides of the convex midrib, were oval-shaped holes cutting 
into the socket so as to permit the weapon to be fastened by 
thongs to its handle. Less frequent was the occurrence of small 
blades of lances, which were likewise provided with sockets. 
Still more rare were poniards of large size, which instead of a 
socket had three nails on the blade tongue for attachment to the 
wooden handle, thus seeming to date from a more primitive age 
than the arms described above, as the appearance of the socket 
indicates a more advanced stage of civilization. 

Beside each skeleton were found pins of a peculiar type. 
They were about twenty centimeters in length, the head deco- 
rated with a fluting, with a ring passed through a hole at about 
six centimeters from the head. 

Pieces of bronze plaques, strongly oxidized and apparently 
remnants of shields, were also found in the graves. 

Fragments of necklaces composed of carnelian beads, not un- 
like those found in the necropoles of Egypt, were mingled with 
the bones. Occasionally there were also met beads of enameled 
paste and of rock crystal. Some of the tombs contained alabaster 
ornaments in the form of a crescent, with an opening of about 
twenty centimeters, and a small peduncle in the middle of the 
arch. 

Silver was represented by some fragments of bracelets, but no 
trace of iron was discovered. 

In one tomb, which contained more than twenty corpses, an 
Egyptian seal of enameled paste was found It was oval in 
shape, pierced by an oblong hole, and inscribed with hiero- 
glyphic characters. 

Underneath these layers, with remnants of the bronze epoch 
and reaching down to the water-level, was collected a quantity 
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of cutlery ofsilex in the form of blade fragments. Some of these 
prehistoric arms were of smoked rock crystal. 

From the fact that bronze implements make their appearance 
abruptly, without the indication of other changes in the social 
life and without a marked line of separation from those of the 
stone age, M. Gautier concludes that the same race inhabited the 
site of Tell et-Tin at these different epochs, and that it learned 
the use of bronze all at once from the peoples of the Caucasus, 
who were more advanced in civilization and with whom it had 
commercial relations. 


AMERICAN Assocration.—An informal conference of the mem- 
bers of Section H of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science was held in Hamilton hall, Columbia University, 
New York, December 30. Miss Fletcher presided and about a 
score of members of the section took part in the proceedings. 
The chief purpose of the conference was to discuss the scope of 
anthropology and to consider the desirability of obtaining au- 
thority from the Association for the holding of winter meetings 
of the section. It was the general opinion that semiannual 
meetings of the section would be useful to the anthropologists of 
the country and would tend to strengthen the Association, and 
steps were taken toward the establishment of a series of winter 
meetings, to be held in different cities. A number of communi- 
cations on the scope of anthropology and on reecnt work in the 
science were presented and discussed. 


Masor J. W. Powk 1, Director of the Bureau of American Eth- 
nology, is delivering a course of six lectures in Columbian Uni- 
versity. These lectures embrace the results of recent researches 
not yet printed. The titles are: (1) The Science of Anthropology 
Defined and Characterized ; (2) The Science of Demonomy De- 
fined and Characterized ; (3) Savagery Defined and Character- 
ized; (4) Barbarism Defined and Characterized; (5) Primitive 
Civilization Defined and Characterized ; (6) Modern Civilization 
Defined and Choracterized. 
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SCARRED SKULLS FROM FLORIDA 
FRANK HAMILTON CUSHING 


While conducting last winter (in the interest of the Bureau of 
American Ethnology and of the University of Pennsylvania) the 
excavation of Safford and other burial mounds near Tarpon 
springs, western Florida, I unearthed the skeletal remains of 
more than six hundred individuals. Of the better preserved 
skulls of adults among these remains, about nine in fifty were of 
special interest as exhibiting crest-ridges; that is, on each, ex- 
tending from the frontal apex backwardly and divergingly along 
either side of the coronal and to the parietal regions, was a slight 
but very marked and regular ridge formed by a papuloid growth 
of bone, which seemed to have resulted from the cicatrization of 
the scalp, caused by the shaving or the removal otherwise of 
hair from the sides of the head and by the singeing or cauteriza- 
tion of the scalp along the lines indicated, so as, by preventing 
growth, to sharply define the lateral boundaries of the hairy 
crests thus left. 

Now, it is a well-known fact that certain classes of men among 
the southern tribes—notably those of the Maskokean confeder- 
acy, the Creeks, especially—wore the hair in erect crests, cropped 
and narrow in front, broadening rearwardly to the back of the 
head, where it was allowed to grow to the normal length, and 
whence it depended in each case, either naturally like a tail, or 
bound about with fur or stuffs to form the so-called scalp-lock. 
The researches of Gatschet make it evident that this was the 


special hair-dress of the warrior class (see portrait of Tomochichi, 
a Yamasee war-chief, in Urlsperger, vol. 1). He finds that in the 


‘ 


Creek language tas-sa (Hichiti Tas-si) signifies alike “jay or 
kingfisher” (‘crested bird”) and “ hair-crest,” while Tas-si 
ka-ya signifies “ warrior” (lit., “crest standing up ”—that is, 
‘he of the erectile crest’). From other sources it appears that 
as the jay was regarded more powerful in resisting even birds of 
prey than were any other birds of his kind, as was also the king- 
fisher, so nearly resembling him—more powerful than other birds 
of his kind, because of their shrill and startling cries and their 
habits of erecting (when alarmed in defending or wrathful in 
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offending) their hair-like crests. Wherefore the crest of the jay 
and of the male kingfisher, and even of the martin, came to be 
imitated (reproduced, so far as possible) in the head-dress (or 
aspect) of the warrior—the wrathful defender of his people and 
their homes. 

The significance of this primitive tendency to liken the man 
either to his totem or to the animal whose distinguishing traits 
and (supposedly) corresponding functions were essential to the 
office held by the man is singularly illustrated, not only by the 
animistically and otherwise painted human masks of the collec- 
tions which we later gathered, but also by certain other skulls 
in this same collection, in which such resemblances and their 
(supposedly) associated potencies were sought to be effected by 
actual distortions of the cranium itself; as in the case of one 
skull artificially flattened and broadened in the frontal and 
coronal regions, evidently in order to heighten its resemblance 
to the characteristic form of the head of the mountain lion or 
puma, since it was found associated with the fragments of a sacri- 
ficial bow] on which the symbols of the puma were prominently 
and dually depicted. With this evidence in mind, it was not 
difficult to infer, and measurably to ascertain, that other arti- 
ficially deformed skulls in the collections had been given their 
characteristic shapes to liken them to and thereby to confer 
upon their possessors the powers and relationships of, totemic 
or other animals; as, for example, of the snake and the tortoise 
especially—and it would seem that this helps us to a fairly clear 
understanding of the significance of the real object in primitive 
skull distortion the world over, namely, that such distortions 
(and other like mutilations of person) were designed not so much 
as tests of pain—evidences of endurance on the part of the war- 
rior or other candidate—as to confer through actual physical 
resemblance actual ideally conceived animal powers. 


ARCHITECTURE.—The American Architect, published at 
Boston, announces the publication during the year of a series 
of illustrated articles, by Cosmos Mindeleff, on “ Pueblo Archi- 


tecture.” Mr Mindeleff’s memoir on the “Cliff Dwellings of 


Canyon de Chelly, Arizona,” will be published by the Bureau 
of American Ethnology in the course of a few months. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


The Principles of Sociology: An Analysis of the Phenomena of Association and 
of Social Organization. By Franklin Henry Giddings, M. A. New York 
and London, Macmillan and Company, 1896. Pp. i-xvi, 1-476. 

‘* The time has not come for an exhaustive treatise on sociology. 
Nevertheless the scientific description of society is well advanced, 
and there is no reason why it should remain inarticulate.” So 
opens the preface to this pioneer treatise ; and on the foundation 
thus outlined the superstructure of the work is erected in ac- 
cordance with the designs of the economist rather than those of 
the general anthropologist, yet in such manner as fairly to ac- 
commodate both classes of tenants. It is a model of systematic 
arrangement, the quadripartite symmetry being the more note- 
worthy because much of the material has been used before in 
different connections. There are four “ books,” each divided into 
four chapters, and the work ends with a classified bibliography 
occupying twenty pages, and an admirable index. 

The first “ book” is ‘‘ The Elements of Social Theory.” The 
initial chapter recounts the gradual development of the sociologic 
idea—the slow and halting recognition on the part of certain 
students that there is need for a science whose unit is not the 
individual but the group; and this science is clearly discrimi- 
nated by Professor Giddings and, after Auguste Comte, denomi- 
nated sociology. Perceiving (like other students) that while this 
science of the collective is fundamentally and essentially distinct 
from all other sciences it is nevertheless difficult to formulate its 
fundamental characters, Professor Giddings then seeks the pri- 
mary sociologic postulate and concludes that “ The original and 
elementary subjective fact in society is the consciousness of kind” 
(page 17), the context and other references indicating that the 
formula might be more exactly written the cognition of our (or 
my) kind. 

Passing in the second chapter to the province of sociology, 
Professor Giddings is led to a classification of the sciences in such 
terms as to define the position of the collective science. The 
essential and admirable feature of this classification is recognition 
of the fact that any science may be either concrete or abstract, 
according to the aspect in which it is viewed. “It is therefore 
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more accurate to class a science as abstract if it is concerned 
chiefly with relations, properties, or forces and only incidentally 
with aggregates. * * * A science is concrete if its chief aim 
is to explain aggregates as such, though it deals also with prop- 
erties and forces and uses the methods of abstraction. * * * 
Thus instead of one linear series of sciences there are two dis- 
tinct orders of sciences, so related to each other as to make cross- 
classifications in every part of the intricate domain of knowl- 
edge” (page 48). Accordingly the “domain of knowledge” 
grouped in horizontal zones, corresponding to objects-matter, 


is 


comprising chemistry, astronomy, geology, biology, psychology, 
and sociology, and the several zones are divided into vertical 
columns defined by subjects-matter or methods, including mathe- 
matics, physics, economics, ethics, and politics. Through this 
arrangement it is shown graphically that the closest affiliations 
of sociology are with psychology, and that in their descriptive 
aspect both presuppose the concrete physical sciences, while on 
their explanatory side they are mathematical, physical, eco- 
nomical, and ethical, every one of the abstract sciences contrib- 
uting “ principles of interpretation to concrete psychology and 
concrete sociology ” (page 50). In the third chapter the methods 
of sociology are set forth as observation and description, accompa- 
nied by retrospection and history, followed by explanation, gen- 
eralization, and verification ; the methods being precisely those 
in use in other branches of science dealing with simpler objects- 
matter. Then the problems of sociology are shown (in chapter 
iv) to be in part primary and in part secondary, the primary 
problems including those of (1) aggregation, (2) association and 
codperation, (3) social characteristics, and (4) social classes, while 
the secondary problems relate to process, law, and cause. 

The second “ book ” deals with ‘* The Elements and Structure 
of Society,” and comprises chapters on the social population, the 
social mind, the social composition, and the social constitution. 

Jeginning with gregarious mammals, birds, and insects, and ris- 
ing into human tribes and nations, it is shown that the grouping 
of organisms, which gives basis to the science of the collective, 


ranges from simple aggregation to definite association in which 
the grouping is purposive and designed for the common good, 
and also that ‘ association reacts upon the associating individuals 
(page 121) in such manner as to 


and modifies their natures’ 
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develop collective characteristics—7. e., characteristics which iso- 
lated individuals could neither acquire nor retain. The fifty-three 
pages of chapter I in this “ book” are too rich and suggestive for 
condensation. This part of the treatise alone would suffice to 
establish the elements of the science which Professor Giddings 
undertakes to expound, since it sets forth clearly not only the 
development of collective relations, but the genesis of collective 
characteristics. A single collective character may be specially 
noted, partly by way of illustration: It is shown that a prime 
requisite in aggregation as well as in association is mutual toler- 
ance, which is the germ of justice, and that it is only through 
toleration that codperation and alliance become possible. Several 
of the almost innumerable consequences of this principle are 
developed. Passing to the consideration of the social mind, the 
author sets forth the essentially collective features of mentality, 
including self-consciousness, sense of justice, and belief. Next it 
is shown that the social composition comprises units of widely 
diverse orders of magnitude, the most important of which are 
the family, the ethnic (or kindred) group, and the demotic group, 
in which the altruism of humanity rises above the egoism of 
consanguinity. Under the social constitution, forms of organiza- 
tion are discussed in respect to genesis, as well as in their static 
aspects, and incidentally it is shown that “the analogy of the 
social constitution to the constitution of a biotic organism is real” 
(page 194), the organization, like the organism, being the product 
of interaction between hereditary characters and environmental 
conditions. 

In the third * book” “ The Historical Evolution of Society ” 
is traced after the manner of biotic phylogeny. Beginning with 
zoogenic association, which is adaptive rather than purposive, it 
is shown that among gregarious (and indeed among most other) 
animals the collective characters growing out of association may 
be either beneficial or injurious to the species, and thus enter the 
domain of natural selection in which the beneficent among char- 
acters are preserved while the maleficent are destroyed, and it is 
intimated (and might well be more strongly emphasized) that the 
effect of interaction between individual organisms and collective 
characters is cumulative, tending ever toward the development 
of common features and thus toward altruism and solidarity. 
Passing, then, to anthropogenic association (chapter 11), Professor 
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Giddings discusses the effects of continuity in society and the 
genesis of human nature, and proceeds to a speculation concern- 
ing the origin of races and more specific consideration of the 
growth of economic, juridical, political, esthetic, and religious 
ideas, and the concomitant development of the human mind in 
contradistinction from the animal mind of the zoégenic stage, 
the chapter being a notably suggestive exposition of the relatively 
simple and direct processes by which the relatively complex 
social structure has been produced. In the succeeding chapter 
on ethnogenic association these processes are considered with 
reference to the family, clan, and tribe, and under demogenic 
association (chapter Iv) they are extended to the multifarious 
groups and institutions of civilized nations. 

The fourth “book” is devoted to consideration of ‘‘ Social 
Process, Law, and Cause.” In the first chapter the social process 
is treated from the physical, and in the second from the psychical 
standpoint; and it is shown that the agencies and conditions of 
social development are in every respect comparable or identical 
with those characteristic of the mineral, vegetal, and animal 
worlds, save for the fundamental distinction in unit—the indi- 
vidual in other sciences, the group in the science of the collect- 
ive. The plain and straightforward common sense of these 
chapters cannot fail to delight those readers who appreciate this 
quality of human understanding. In the succeeding chapter 
social law and cause are treated in accordance with the methods 
pursued in the third *‘ book,” and the treatise closes with a chap- 
ter on the nature and end of society, in which the analogy be- 
tween organisms and organizations is reiterated and amplified. 

Taken as a whole, the treatise is noteworthy for originality 
and strong individuality, no less than for the fact that it enters 
a comparatively virgin field lying between the provinces of pure 
anthropology and applied anthropology. The author pushes 
out from the latter province, and though gratifyingly successful 
in grasping the methods pursued in the former, sometimes be- 
trays unfamiliarity with its cultivators and the fruits of their 
labors—e. g., he quotes from early records of superficial observa- 
tion to invalidate conclusions of the most experienced scientific 
student of the American Indians now living (page 163), and 
throughout misspells the name of a leading anthropologist, 
though an associate of his own in the university whence the 
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work practically emanates! Thus the volume, especially in the 
second and third “ books,” has an empiric rather than a scien- 
tific air, which is measurably misleading, since the exact state- 
ment, the excellent arrangement, the sensible and straightfor- 
ward treatment, and above all the definite recognition of the 
basis of the science of the collective, give it decided scientific 
value. 


To the reviewer the classification and nomenclature expressed 
in the arrangement and titles seem hardly happy. Among many 
students of anthropology the term sociology has come into use 
as a designation for the science of institutions, and is thus made 
coordinate with somatology, pyschology, linguistics, technology, 
and mythology (or sophiology), while some students use the 
term demology (or demonomy) to designate, in its various as- 
pects, the vast science whose units are organizations, small or 
great, akin or alien, adaptive or purposive; and in accordance 
with this usage it would seem desirable either to limit somewhat 
the scope of the work to fit its title, or to enlarge the scope under a 
broader title. This suggestion need not be developed ; it suffices 
to note that the elaborate and in many respects excellent nomen- 
clature of the author will probably be found to require revision 
as the time for “‘an exhaustive treatise on sociology ” approaches. 

Again, it would seem to the reviewer that Professor Giddings’ 
formula for the science of the collective (consciousness of kind) is 
hardly suitable as a basis either for the science of institutions or 
for the science of organizations; for the former it is too narrow, 
since institutions are essentially purposive and beneficent, and 
for the latter it is much too general, since organization is at the 
outset largely or wholly adaptive, antedating consciousness or 
even cognition as these terms are ordinarily employed. Thus 
consciousness of kind implies the classific faculty, and even cog- 
nition of (our) kind implies self-consciousness, apperception, dis- 
crimination, codrdination, and other mental processes of con- 
siderable complexity and advanced development, so that the 
formula is inapplicable to phytogenic and zoégenic association, 
as well as to the lower stages of anthropogenic union. Again, 
it thas been shown' that the of desert regions in 


1“ The of ” American vol. vitt, October, 1895, 
P. 350 et seq. 
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communities, where they are joined by animals, so that the life 
of the desert is communal and in some measure commensal, to 
the common benefit of the participants; it might be shown that 
the horse and other domestic animals have lost their original 
characters so completely that their intelligence is but a reflec- 
tion of the human mind, while their fealty to man is stronger 
than kinship bond; and in these and many other cases it is 
manifest that the basis of organization must be, among part or 
all of the participants, purely adaptive and independent of intel- 
ligent recognition either of our kind or of kind in general. As 
Professor Giddings justly urges, a formula for demotic science is 
greatly needed ; but the reviewer is disposed to question whether 
the essentially distinct (and to most people elusive) idea of the 
collective unit can be expressed in terms which were adopted 
and are habitually used to convey knowledge concerning individ- 
ual units; for although the methods are similar, the intellectual 
chasm separating demology from al] of the other sciences is many 
times broader and more profound than the break between any 
other two sciences. The fundamental process distinguishing 
demology throughout its entire range would seem to the reviewer 
one of inter-adjustment, either passive or active, either spontane- 
ous or enforced, and either adaptive or purposive, between two 
or more individuals, the adjustment being of such character as 
to combine the individuals in systems. Since there is no term 
in any language known to him to express its essential idea, he 
is tempted to stamp the process conjustment. It is confidently 
opined that the use of some such term, with a clear definition, 
will tend to elucidate and establish the elements of the science 
foreshadowed by Plato and Aristotle, conceived by Comte, nur- 
tured by Spencer and Ward, and rendered articulate by Giddings. 

The work has been favorably noticed elsewhere, notably by 
Patten (in Science, new series, volume 111, 1896, pages 709-711), 
who suggests that the attributes of social beings, presumptively 
of the higher orders, be combined under the term socialry ; Ward 
has reviewed it extensively and critically (especially in Annals of 
the American Academy, volume vit, 1896, pages 1-31); while 
Spencer (Popular Science Monthly, volume L, 1896, pages 163-171) 
has pointed out that some of his ideas have been adopted by 
Professor Giddings without adequate recognition of their source. 

W J McGee. 
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The death of Mr Horatio Hale occurred on December 28, 1896. 
He was in his eightieth year, his birth having been on May 3, 
1817, at Newport, New Hampshire. 

While still a student at Harvard College he became interested 
in American aboriginal languages, and collected a vocabulary of 
an Algonquian dialect, which was printed in 1834. This effort, 
together with his progress in allied studies, led to his appoint- 
ment as linguist and ethnographer on the “ United States Ex- 
ploring Expedition ” which cireumnavigated the globe between 
1837 and 1842. He was active in collecting materials. and in 
1846 the volume containing his results appeared and was at once 
acknowledged to be one of the most valuable works of the kind 
then known. It was highly complimented by such authorities 
as Latham, Max Miiller, and others, and it still ranks as indis- 
pensable to one who would acquaint himself with Polynesian 
and American ethnography, the two fields in which it is the 


strongest. 
For ten years after its publication Mr Hale occupied himself 


with his profession, the law, and finally settled in Clinton, Canada, 
where he married and passed the remainder of his life. Though 
remote from the centers of thought and education, he constantly 
maintained his interest in the sciences of his preference, and con- 
tributed a number of papers to them. 

For many years the origin and distribution of languages and 
linguistic stocks attracted his attention. He studied closely the 
occurrence of “ child-languages,” such as are developed inde- 
pendently by some children, and brought forward cogent argu- 
ments from them to explain the rise of linguistic families. He 
also emphasized the importance of languages as measures of 
ethnic capacity and as criteria for the classification of human 
groups. In these directions he always displayed a thorough 
appreciation of the purely human in man and the value of 
psychic standards. 

Apart from his extensive collections in American tongues, his 
special work was on the Iroquois dialects. He edited, with a 
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valuable introduction, the Jroquois Book of Rites, an important 
native text descriptive of their mortuary ceremonies and opinions 
of the after-life. While investigating in this field he made the 
memorable discovery that the Tutelo of Virginia belonged to the 
Siouan family, a fact which has been amply supplemented since 
by the researches of Dorsey and Mooney. His early collections 
on the northwest coast led to the appointment by the British 
Association of a committee who should expend annually a cer- 
tain sum in further exploration in that rich field, and the reports 
by Dr Franz Boas and others, which were the result of the com- 
mittee’s efforts, rank among the most thorough contributions to 
American linguistics. They were justly considered of such merit 
that on several occasions the Canadian Parliament supplemented 
the grants of the committee by considerable sums. 

Mr Hale was vice-president of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science at Buffalo in 1886 and chairman 
of its Anthropological section. He was also at one time presi- 
dent of the American Folk-lore Society, and at his decease was 
honorary or corresponding member of numerous learned bodies. 
In 1893 he contributed to the proceedings of the International 
Congress of Anthropology a paper on The Fall of Hochelaga, in 
which he showed that in 1553, when Cartier ascended the St 
Lawrence, its shores were in possession of the Huron-Iroquois ; 
but when, about half a century later, Champlain extended his 
voyage up the river, it had passed into the domain of the Algon- 
kins. He explained satisfactorily this curious historic fact. 

With similar acuteness he set forth in his earlier writings the 
direction and approximate dates of the prehistoric migrations 
of the Polynesians. By means of a close comparison of arts, 
dialects, and traditions he was enabled to map out the journeys 
of the first settlers of the Pacific isles with such accuracy that 
later investigators have generally accepted the main lines of his 
theory. 

In all his writings Mr Hale was singularly fair and courteous 
to his contemporaries. He loved science for its own sake, and 
sought to avoid controversies, and when, as occasionally hap- 
pened, he was drawn into one, the moderation of his tone offered 
a model for his antagonist. 

Outside of his scientific acquirements, he was of broad educa- 
tion, loving literature and aiding in general education as oppor- 
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tunity offered. In personal intercourse he was ever kindly and 
considerate and ready to aid the student freely from the abundant 
resources of his own knowledge. 

D. G. Brinton. 


A New Monraty.—The initial number of the Antiquarian has 
made its appearance at Columbus, Ohio, under the editorship of 
Dr J. F. Snyder, of Virginia, Illinois; Dr Clarence Loveberry, 
of Columbus, and Mr Harlan I. Smith, of New York. The lead- 
ing articles are reprinted from other sources, which seems rather 
unpromising for the journal, when a practically limitless quan- 
tity of new material relating to American antiquities may be 
had for the asking. However, the announcement for the forth- 
coming issue affords assurance of the usefulness of the magazine. 
If for no other reason than that confusion is likely to arise be- 
tween the Antiquarian and Dr Peet’s long-published American 
Antiquarian, it is regretted that the editors and publishers did 
not launch their enterprise on its own merit by adopting a 
new name. 


W. 


Socrery.—The following officers for 1897 were 
elected at the recent annual meeting of the American Folk-lore 
Society, held at Columbia University, New York: President, 
Mr Stewart Culin, of Philadelphia; First Vice-President, Pro- 
fessor Henry Wood, of Baltimore; Second Vice-President, Dr 
Franz Boas, of New York; Permanent Secretary, Dr W. W. 
Newell, of Cambridge; Treasurer, Dr John H. Hinton, of New 
York. 


HrrRBERT SpPENcER.—In response to a letter signed by more 
than eighty noblemen and men eminent in literature, science, 
and art, including Mr Gladstone, Herbert Spencer has consented 
that his portrait shall be painted for the English nation. Mr 
Hubert Herkomer will be the artist. The third volume of his 
Principles of Sociology, which completes Spencer's life-work, has 
recently been published. 
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